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country occupied much of Sir Walter Raleigh's attention,
and the two men must have been well acquainted. Hence
arose their association in the Virginia enterprise.

Since the i5/o5s English colonial ambitions had been
modified. The Straits of Magellan were no longer regarded
as the gateway to empire-building in the South Sea. Drake
had made them the approach to the treasure-route, and his
dazzling success made it certain that with whatever instruc-
tions an English expedition should enter the South Pacific,
its actual procedure would be to raid the Peruvian coast.
The North West Passage also had been revealed by Fro-
bisher's voyages as a difficult undertaking, although it was
by no means despaired of. By the isSo's the colonial party
held that the first move in empire-building should be the
founding of colonies on the Atlantic coast of North America.
Such colonies would sell English goods to the natives, gather
their commodities in return, discover gold mines, and serve
as an advanced base for the penetration of the Passage to the
Pacific, which last thus became an ulterior instead of a
primary motive. To such views Gilbert became converted
before the voyage of 1583, in which he lost his life, and after
that tragedy Raleigh took up the promotion of the enterprise.

This is not the occasion for a full account of the Virginia
colony. Grenville's first part in it was to lead the important
expedition of 1585, which followed the reconnaissance made
by Amadas and Barlow in the previous year.1 On April 9
Grenville sailed in command of seven ships with over a
hundred colonists in addition to the crews. Ralph Lane,
an experienced officer, was to be the resident governor of
the colony, and among the captains were Philip Amadas
and Thomas Cavendish. Grenville went by way of the
Canaries and Dominica to Porto Rico, where he made a
fortified camp and constructed a pinnace whilst waiting for
the arrival of Cavendish, who had parted company in bad
weather. From Porto Rico he passed on along the north
coast of Hispaniola, where he also landed and had friendly
communications with the Spaniards. It is evident that he
was looking about him with more in mind than the enterprise
of Virginia; and indeed an English colonisation of the
Greater Antilles would have been a feasible undertaking, for
there were extremely few Spaniards in these vast'islands, and

1 The narratives of the Virginia voyages are printed in Hakluyt. See also
A, Brown, Genesis ofthe ta^
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